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RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 



What is Thought ? or, The Problem of Philosophy by Way of a 
General Conclusion So Far. By James Hutchison Stirl- 
ing, LL.D. Edin. New York : Imported by Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, 1900. Pp. ix + 423. S3.75. 

Dr. Stirling is favorably known in philosophical circles as the 
author of The Secret of Hegel. The present volume contains the 
writer's own system of metaphysics, which is practically the same as 
Hegel's, and the keynote of which is sounded in the title. The 
essence of things, the core of the universe, is thought, spirit, God, and 
the problem of philosophy is to explain thought. " Since there is a 
universe, something must have been necessary." This is thought, 
which is its own cause and carries the principle of its progression 
within itself. "Thought's own nature is, first, position; second, oppo- 
sition ; and, third, composition ; " that is, "the I doubles itself, divides 
itself, sets itself against itself. It unites itself only in that it dis- 
unites itself." This principle cannot be impersonal; thought always 
implies a subject. "Why hesitate to name it God?" "In God, as in 
the ego, subject and object are together. There is but God and his 
universe ; the universe is but he, and he is but the universe " (pp. 1-86). 

After stating his principle, Dr. Stirling refers to the history of 
philosophy in confirmation of its truth, and traces its development 
from Greek times down through Hegel (pp. 87-415). The history of 
philosophy before Kant embraces one chapter (pp. 87-108), while the 
rest of the work is given up to Kant and his successors, Fichte,. 
Schelling, and Hegel (pp. 109-415). A large part of this section is 
devoted to a somewhat exhaustive exposition and criticism of Kant's 
categories, particularly the category of causality, and to Dr. Stirling's 
own view of causality, which agrees with Hegel's (pp. 109-214). The 
historical portion closes with a presentation of the fundamental 
thought of Hegel's philosophy, which Stirling interprets in the light 
of his own principle, the ego. The last chapter of all (xv) is a sum- 
mary of the author's own system. 

The chief value of the book lies in the emphasis which it places 
upon the spiritual phase of existence. Whatever one may have to say 
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of Hegel, one cannot but approve of the general bearing of his sys- 
tem. The fundamental idea of this entire philosophy is, after all, that 
the world is a spiritual world, that there is somehow an intelligent 
principle behind it or in it, that it is not a blind play of dead atoms. 
We may object to its one-sided intellectualism, but we cannot fail to 
welcome it as a healthy antidote to the mechanical view of the extreme 
scientists. Still it must be confessed that the work is not adapted to 
that class of readers to whom it would do the most good. I am afraid 
that only one reasonably versed in the history of philosophy, espe- 
cially in the post-Kantian systems, will be able to read the book with 
profit to himself. Not that it is not clearly and forcibly written ; not 
at all ! It is as clear as so difficult a subject can be made — wonderfully 
clear and vigorous — and one feels the author's enthusiastic presence in 
every page. But to understand the book one must understand at 
least Kant and Hegel. To one who has penetrated somewhat into 
the secrets of these thinkers the volume before us will have a real 
value, if only for the light that it throws upon the history of philoso- 
phy; to others the greater portion of it will prove an impenetrable 
mystery. 

Those who study the book will perhaps find that it contains much 
material which, though excellent in itself, is somewhat out of place 
here. Thus the second chapter, discussing Schelling's criticism of 
Descartes's ontological argument, has only a very indirect bearing on 
the subject at issue, and could easily have been omitted. The criti- 
cism of Kant's schemata, though thorough and valuable, would more 
properly belong in a book on Kant, and the lecture on the quarrel 
of Schelling and Hegel seems to have been inserted simply because 
it was a fine piece of writing and too good to lose. 

One of the most important and interesting issues presented by 
Dr. Stirling is his interpretation of Hegel's Begriff, which he identi- 
fies with the ego. The chief objection to this view is that which Stirl- 
ing himself mentions and fails to answer (pp. 375 ff., 390). He 
believes that Hegel concealed his real thought because he did not 
wish to show his dependence on other thinkers (say, on Fichte), and 
because he did not wish to interfere with his own success. The fact 
evidently is that Hegel never intended absolutely to identify the 
notion with the ego. His idea was that the process — the dialectic pro- 
cess — which is peculiar to the notion, is also characteristic of the ego; 
that it is the spring of the universe, of internal and external nature. 
The ego is the notion become conscious, the realization of the notion ; 
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nature is the notion externalized, objectified ; the ego is the notion 
internalized, the notion looking at itself. In the ego we have iden- 
tity in diversity, the ego divides itself and is yet one ; the self as the 
knower and the self as known, the subject and the object, the I and 
the Me, are two in one. The same opposition and reunion, the same 
unity in variety, we find in nature. This process or function, which 
he conceives as something spiritual, is the fundamental principle of 
Hegel's philosophy, and the ego is only a higher phase of it. 

Frank Thilly. 
The University of Missouri. 

Christian Philosophy. God. Being a Contribution to a Phi- 
losophy of Theism. By John T. Driscoll, S.T.L. New 
York: Benzinger Bros., 1900. Pp. xvi + 342. gi.25. 

Mr. Driscoll is a theist and a devout Roman Catholic theologian, 
but his work cannot truthfully be called a contribution to philosophy. 
He assumes, whereas philosophy investigates and seeks to establish 
truth according to canons of universal validity. His object is to com- 
fort the believer, not to subject him to the dry light of criticism. 
" This treatise," he says in the preface, " is published in the hope that 
it will bring light and comfort to those who believe, and help dispel the 
clouds of error and misunderstanding under which so many are strug- 
gling." He comforts by showing that the faith is according to reason. 
As he says in the introduction : " The arms we use are those of reason, 
the missiles are the most certain facts of consciousness and of physical 
science;" but how can it be known that the faith is rational, when it 
is defined as above and beyond the scope of reason ? Under the 
natural he includes "(a) the material universe with its forces, as set forth 
in the physical sciences; (b) the organic world, the properties and 
activities of living bodies, as explained in biology, physiology, 
anatomy, zoology, etc.; (c) everything that pertains to the constitution 
of human nature, i. e., not only bodily organism and life, but the higher 
powers of mind and will, as exposed in psychology, the course of man's 
history on the earth, e. g., anthropology, the duties and relations to 
fellow-men in society, e. g., ethics, sociology, politics, etc." (p. 333). 
If everything with which philosophy deals is taken away, what place is 
there for philosophy? The supernatural is separated from the natural 
by the frankest dualism. It is beyond our faculties of knowing and 
beyond law, and is simply something which is externally and authori- 
tatively declared unto us. It may be the Hinduism according to 



